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But "vitriolic" was the standard definition of Snowden's aggressive style in public
controversy. It was true of his strictures on MacDonald in debate on the Economic
Conference. He gave vent to his feelings about the leader from whom he was now
alienated by the tariff issue, by declaring that it was a positive danger to the country
to have its affairs in the hands of a man who every time he spoke exposed his ignorance
or incapacity.
The repeal of Snowden's Land Value Tax touched him at a sensitive point. Not
content with its suspension, Conservatives demanded its removal from the Statute
Book. Out of consideration for Snowden's services in the financial crisis,
Baldwin resisted their demand for two or three years. But at last the tax was
repealed. "Resurgam" was Asquith's epitaph for Lloyd George's Land Value
Duties when they were buried by their author's Coalition Government, but the
most optimistic Socialist could not look forward to Snowden's tax rising from the
grave.
Snowden was deliberately galling in his comments on his former leader. He said
openly what other harsh critics, Liberal and Labour, were saying in the Lobby, when
he suggested that there was no humiliation to which MacDonald would not submit
if the Cabinet would only allow him to be Prime Minister.
There were still some matters on which the Conservatives did not get their own
way. A group in both Houses persisted in agitating for House of Lords "Reform**
and Legislation for the purpose was tried again by the Peers. As the life of the
1931 Parliament drew nearer to its natural end, they became more and more eager
to set up a bulwark against dreaded Socialism. But the Government by a wary,
non-committal attitude dashed the hopes of the impatient Die-hards.
Acrimonious debates and lively personal encounters on the Ministerial side arose
out of Indian Constitutional Reform. Conservative opponents of the scheme made
repeated attempts at party meetings and in Parliament to prevent its adoption.
Bitter reproaches were thrown by them at their party leader, but they did not
deflect Baldwin from the course which he believed necessary in order to save
India to the Empire. He pointed out to those who taunted him with not having
the old Conservative temperament that we were living in the twentieth century,
and he warned them against repeating in India our Irish experience. "I am not
going," he declared, "to miss the 'bus every time."
Churchill, the principal critic of the Indian policy so staunchly upheld by
Baldwin, splashed diatribes over the Ministers from whom he was separated
only by the gangway. George Lansbury accused him of audacity and effrontery in
bullying the Government From that censor he resented rebuke; he jeered at the
"perfect cataract of semi-incoherent insults from the so-called leader of the so-called
Opposition.**
I had followed the debates on Gkdstone's Irish Land Bill, on the Home Rule Bills
and on the Uoyd George projects, but, prodigious though those were, none contained
such a mass of material as the India Bill in providing for the Federation of all India,
with provincial autonomy and responsible Government at the centre.
Sir Samuel Hoare acquired a first-rate Parliamentary reputation by the piloting
of this complex measure. His knowledge of its details was equalled by his skill and
jJatience in defending it. He had answered thousands of questions by the Joint
Sdect Committee on whose recommendations the Bill was framed. I don't mow